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grasp of the problem, and more skilful craftsmanship than are generally 
found in elementary texts. There is abundant reason to believe that 
the actual results will fully justify the author's time and effort. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University op Wisconsin 



Principles of Labor Legislation. By John R. Commons, LL.D., 
and John B. Andrews, Ph.D. New York: Harpers, 1916. 
Pp. 524. 

In The Principles of Labor Legislation, by Professor Commons and 
Dr. Andrews, we have both an important contribution to social-economic 
literature and an excellent text. The authors have performed a difficult 
task so well that they have set a new standard of workmanship in the 
field of labor problems. 

The volume is divided into nine chapters, dealing, respectively, 
with "The Basis of Labor Law," "Individual Bargaining," "Collective 
Bargaining," "The Minimum Wage," "The Hours of Labor," "Unem- 
ployment," "Safety and Health," "Social Insurance," and "Administra- 
tion." It closes with an acceptable classified bibliography, a list of 
cases cited, and an excellent index. 

The book is both critical and constructive and the authors have 
tried to emphasize the principles of labor law rather than mere detail. 
Yet at times the circumstances under which the volume has been pre- 
pared have led to the introduction of detail drawn from many countries, 
the full significance of which is not evident, and the principles involved 
do not stand out as clearly as they should. This is the only criticism 
of any importance to be offered and it applies to only a part of the book. 
For such a comprehensive study there are few statements to which the 
student will take exception. In view of the standards set in Oregon, 
Washington, and Massachusetts, however, he will question the correct- 
ness of the statement (p. 178) that the minimum wage in the United 
States is to be "regarded entirely as a remedy for exceptional conditions, 
providing only a bare subsistence wage for those considered the most 
helpless class of sweated workers — namely, women and children." He 
will take exception also to the uncritical acceptance (p. 405) of Squier's 
estimate of the extent of old-age poverty in the United States. How- 
ever they may be interpreted, Squier's statements that "approximately 
1,250,000 of the people of the United States above sixty-five years of 
age are dependent upon public and private charity to the amount of 
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about $250,000,000 annually, and that " thus far one person in eighteen 
of our wage-earners reaches the age of sixty-five in penury," do not agree 
with the data available. 

H. A. Miixis 
University of Chicago 



Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry P. Fairchild. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. x+353. $1.75. 

Of the various methods of introducing the subject of sociology to the 
student, that of presenting a comprehensive view of the field is gaining 
ground. Professor Fairchild in the Outline of Applied Sociology has 
taken a far-reaching view of the entire field of social activities and has 
aimed to correlate as logically as possible the various forms of social 
organization and to show the relationship between apparently divergent 
social activities. 

The author has also steered clear of writing a book of dogmatic socio- 
logical conclusions. Instead, he has held closely to the presentation of 
concrete sociological data, which are classified upon the basis of Sumner's 
fourfold analysis of primitive social forces. Accordingly, the activities 
of modern society are discussed under four general headings: the eco- 
nomic life, the growth of population and family life, the aesthetic life, and 
the intellectual and spiritual life. To the social data under this classi- 
fication are applied the tests of normality and abnormality. Normality 
is used as referring to the harmonious working together of all the parts 
of an organism, involving the ideas of welfare and progress. The normal 
aspects of society are the only bases for the study of the abnormal and 
pathological and for working out plans for improving society — a point 
of view which cannot be taught too extensively. Abnormality in social 
life is of two types: immorality and incompetence. Three kinds of 
immorality are indicated: sin, crime, and vice. Two kinds of incompe- 
tence are given: incapacity and maladjustment. In the improvement 
of his conditions of life the individual is accorded definite responsibility — 
the author assumes the doctrine of "the freedom of the will," a position 
which, without quibbling, is as tenable as, if not more so than, any other. 

As to weaknesses, the reviewer finds only those which naturally 
might be expected to follow from the tremendous size of the task which 
the author has undertaken. Four points will be mentioned at which the 
book may be strengthened: (1) a more elaborate analysis of the phases of 
social life, e.g., political life might be given separate consideration; 
(2) a more logical analysis of the subheadings, e.g., the reasons do not 



